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The purpose of this study was to make an investigation of all 
the children in a given school for defectives in order to determine 
what fundamental differences, if any, there were between the stable 
and unstable defective; these fundamental differences in turn, to 
determine what differences, if any, there should be in types of training 
given to the stable and to the unstable. 

State St. Binet School (for defectives only) in Newark, N. J., 
was selected for this investigation. The children in this school were 
selected as candidates for a school for defectives on the basis of the 
examinations made at the Psycho-educational clinic of the city. The 
children examined at the clinic were selected for this examination by 
various agencies. In a large number of cases the principals of the 
schools where the children had been attending, chose the children 
to be examined; often the Attendance Department of the city sent 
the children referred to it for truancy and incorrigibility, to the clinic 
for examination. The Charity Organizations and Children’s Welfare 
Bureaus also sent some of the children to the clinic. 

While it cannot be said that children are selected for examination 
by reason of behavior disorders alone, except in the cases of those 
selected by the Attendance Department for examination, still the evi- 
dence is strong that children who merely “do not learn”, but who are 
well behaved, are kept in their regular grades, while those children 
whose dullness is complicated with behavior disorders are quickly 
sent for examination. 
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This is not mentioned as a criticism of the method of selection 
of children for a school of defectives, but to show that the population 
of a school for defectives consists more or less of defective delin- 
quents. This fact ought to be considered when making a study of 
the stability or instability of defectives. 

At the time of this study there were 125 children on-roll at 
State St. Binet School. These were classified as stable or unstable 
according to teachers’ judgments. Sixty-two children were classi- 
fied as stable, and fifty-eight were classified as unstable, while there 
were five children about whom no decision could be reached. 


The teachers were asked to state why they considered certain 
children unstable. The following free descriptions of a few indi- 
vidual cases were obtained in response to that question. 

Max. B. Always complaining that the boys are picking on him. 
Cannot remain idle; always fussing with something. Likes wood 
work but must always be given a great deal of attention, or he will 
get into trouble. He likes to talk and argue a lot. 

Wiliam S. Cannot pass anybody without hitting or annoying 
them. Must be humored or he will get angry and will not work. He 
does not like academic work and always gets into trouble during that 
period. He likes to paint and sit by himself without bothering any- 
body. 

Charles G. Cannot stick to any work for five minutes consecu- 
tively unless watched constantly. He is shifty and sneaky. Makes 
other children afraid of him. Apparently he is susceptible to pun- 
ishment but forgets it immediately his attention is attracted elsewhere. 

Philip C. Likes to boss other children. Seems to think he is 
privileged. Is very contrary. Is continually showing off to get 
teachers’ attention. Sexual emotions too mature for a child of his 
age which is very annoying to teachers. He likes to squeeze their 
hands. He frequents indecent places at night. Takes pride in the 
amount of mischief he can do. 

George G. Irresponsible. Cannot concentrate. His attention 
cannot be concentrated on anything for more than a very short time. 
Apparently he does not deliberately misbehave. He is very easily 
influenced. 

Lucy L. Cannot get along with others. Untruthful. Discourt- 
eous. Unresponsive to directions. Sulky. Not punctual. Unclean 
in habits of person and speech. 
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Jerry S. Habitually slow to respond. Often runs away. Wan- 
ders about the room touching things he should not touch. When cor- 
rected does the same thing again. Follows the weak member of the 
class as a rule. 

Pasquale S. Keen in interest in work of short duration. Is sensi- 
tive to reproof or praise. Continually provoking fight with smaller 
children. Demands continual attention. 

Abie S. Very uneven in disposition. He is very good for two or 
three weeks and then suddenly becomes sulky. He has all kinds of 
grievances and is very unhappy. Demands all the attention of the 
teacher. Absolutely nothing appeals to him unless he gets it and 
then the outcome is uncertain. 

Albert V. N. Very good in manual work and is always playing 
with the toys he makes, or is experimenting with something mechanical. 
Has to be followed out of the building at least three times after 
morning and afternoon sessions to be sure that he does not stay 
around. He disappears suddenly and a hunt has to be made for him. 
He gets the idea that he would like to start a special kind of a prob- 
lem, such as building a puzzle, just as the dismissal bell rings and will 
get out all of the material if he is not stopped. 

Charles V. Works well when helping others. Sly and deceit- 
ful. Hits boys smaller than himself. 

Wiliam O. Steals and lies. Always buying and selling some- 
thing, or fussing about money. Wants constant attention especially 
if company is in the room. Tires of work easily. 

Robert J. A fighter. Sly. Seems to enjoy hurting other chil- 
dren. 

Helen K. Erratic. Willful. Is quiet for a time and then be- 
comes unbearable for a period when she delights in being disobedient. 

Fiori N. No respect for authority. Punishment does not keep 
him from doing the same thing over and over again. Defiant. Does 
not conform. 

Salvatore M. No control over temper. More stable and con- 
trolable after a bath. Suspect self abuse. Susceptible to girls. 

Frank S. Always moving. Cannot seem to keep from talking. 
Does not stick at anything. Does not conform. 

In summing up what teachers have described as instability in 
individual cases, the following items stand out prominently: 

Bully 

Contrary or stubborn 
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Indecent 

Erratic 

Easily influenced 

Generally anti-social 

Punishment has no deterrent effect. 

; In an article entitled THE IMBECILE WITH CRIMINAL INSTINCTS, 
Dr. Fernald of Waverly made a report several years ago on 

a number of cases which are generally older than the cases 

on which the teachers have reported. Dr. Fernald’s cases were for 

the most part (with exception of two) over sixteen years of age. 

The school cases on which the teachers reported were all between the 

ages of seven and sixteen. From the description it might appear 

that the unstable cases of the schools had grown into the Imbecile 

with criminal instincts of the institution. 


Dr. Fernald says among other things, in speaking of the Moral 
Imbecile (the imbecile with criminal instincts) : 


“Imbeciles are childish even in adult life. They make friends 
quickly and are cheerful and voluble. They are boastful, ungener- 
ous and ungrateful. Notwithstanding their stupidity, they are cun- 
ning in attaining their own ends. They seem to have little sympathy 
with distress or suffering. They are often cruel, especially to small 
children or weaker persons. They seem to take special delight in 
stirring up trouble and are often fond of tale bearing.” 

“They are prone to lie without reason, and often lie unhesitating- 
ly when truth would be to their own interest. They are inclined to 
steal.” 

“They seldom show embarrassment or shame when detected in 
wrong doing. I have never known an imbecile to exhibit traits of 
remorse. Correction or punishment is of little effect.” 


“Imbeciles of both sexes usually show active sexual propensities 
and perversions at an early age.” 


“There are two traits common to all imbeciles with few excep- 
tions. One is that they will cheerfully risk severe punishment for the 
sake of some slight gain which appeals to their personal desires. 
The other is that they seem unable to apply themselves continuously 
in any one direction. The imbecile often becomes skilled in some one 
line, perhaps in some branch of mechanical trade, but unless under 
the closest supervision, he will not apply himself to the work which 
he is perfectly capable of doing well.” 
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“The life history of the case put under permanent protection 
and training at an early age is very different from that of the case 
which grow up at large in a modern urban or town community. 
Nearly all the cases trained from childhood or youth may be taught 
habits of industry and comparatively good behavior, and from 25 to 
30 years of age a large proportion of them settle down to a condition 
of inhibition of the anti-social traits, and indeed to a condition of 


oe | 


ostentatious pride in the virtues they unwillingly practice”. 


The stable and unstable children were classified with regard to 
the following points: 


a. Sex 

b. Mental age 

c. Intelligence Quotient 

d. Change in I. Q. between first examination and last. 
e. Reading ability 

f. Manual training ability 

g. Social rating scale points. 


The mental age and Intelligence Quotient were determined on 
the basis of the Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale. 


The grades of reading were determined on the basis of the 
Starch reading tests. 


The grades in manual training were determined on the basis of 
teachers’ judgments. 


The following social rating scale was used with modifications 
as follows: Items under Groups I and II were omitted as was the 
first item under Group III, in order to concentrate on such items 
which have a more direct bearing on the behavior of children. These 
omissions left the second and third items under Group III (Habits of 
Industry) all items under Group IV. (Social Habits) and all the 
items under Group V. (Personal Habits) to be rated, or in all 15 
items. 


The items were marked by numbers 








Poor o Very good a 
Fair I Excellent . 4 
Good 2 





1 The Imbecile with Criminal Instincts—reprinted from the American Journal 
of Insanity—April 1909. 
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The total number of possible points to be attained was 60. 
CLASSIFICATION OF CASES 




















































































































STABLE UNSTABLE 
a. Sex 
Boys 37 or 46% 43 or 53% 
Girls 25 or 62% 15 or 374% 
b. Mental Age 
M. A. No. of cases M. A. No. of cases 
4 Oo 4 I 
5 4 5 ) 
6 18 6 12 
7 28 7 24 
8 10 8 18 
9 I 9 2 
? I ? I 
62 58 
Median Mental Age... 7 Median Mental Age................ 7 
c. Intelligence Quotient 
I. Q. No. of cases I. Q. No. of cases 
40-49 9 40-49 4 
50-59 a4 50-59 25 
60-69 22 60-69 23 
70-79 6 = 70-79 4 
80-89 oO 80-89 I 
? I ? I 
62 58 
Median I. Q. 50 Median I. Q. 50 
d. Change in I. Q. between first and last examination. 
No. of cases showing gain in No. of cases showing gain in 
I. Q. 6 2 3 
No. of cases showing loss in No. of cases showing loss in 
I. Q. 41 I. Q. 43 
New pupils 15 New pupils 12 
62 58 
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Stable Unstable 
Greatest gain in I. Q. 10 pointsGreatest gain in I. Q....... 22 
Greatest loss in I. Q. 37 pointsGreatest loss in I. Q...... . 23 
e. Reading 
No. of cases Grade No. of cases Grade 
26 oO 
(no reading at all) 7 . 
22 I 
7 2 21 2 
4 3 5 3 
ry) 4 2 4 
ty) 5 I 
Oo 6 3 ; 
) 7 
I 8 . 7 
2 ? 2 8 
62 58 
Median grade I Median grade 2 
f. Manual training 
No. of cases Grade .No. of cases Grade 
6 kng. oO kng. 
13 I 7 I 
13 2 ae 2 
12 3 13 3 
‘9 4 8 4 
“ 5 3 5 
0 6 3 6 
5 7 2 7 
2 8 fe) 8 
62 58 
Median Grade 2 Median Grade 2 
Name Date 








I. ABILITY TO LEARN 
To what extent does he— 
1. Assimilate the material of assignment and concentrate upon 
the work assigned? 
2. Understand directions the first time they are given? 
3. Ask thoughtful questions? 
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4. Do accurate work? 
5. Perform errands successfully ? 
6. Improve in motor control? 


II. SCHOOL ATTITUDE 


To what extent does he— 
1. Attend school regularly without compulsion? 
2. Attend punctually? 
3. Show loyalty to the teacher? 
4. Keep in harmony with the school atmosphere in regard to rules 
of hall, gym., lunchroom, and fire drill? 


III. HABITS OF INDUSTRY 


To what extent does he— 
1. Respond to direction without waste of time? 
2. Accomplish what the teacher expects him to do? 


3. Persevere? 
IV. SOCIAL HABITS 


To what extent does he— 
1. Get along with his fel- 2. Confess wrong doings and 


lows? make amends? 
3. Tell the truth? 4. Stand for fairness and be a 
5. Refrain from copying good loser? 

others’ work? 6. Show respect for property 
7. Give help to other chil- and people? 

dren? 


V. PERSONAL HABITS 


To what extent does he— 
1. Show cleanliness in habits of person, dress and speech? 
2. Provide himself with necessary material, keeping same, together 
with desk, bench, books, and other work in good condition? 
3. Await his turn, avoid interrupting, remember the little courtes- 
ies are, “please excuse me,” “thank you” etc.? 
4. Maintain a good standing, walking and sitting posture? 
5. (a) Exercise self control in keeping his temper, avoiding 
quarrels, refrain from sulking? 
(b) Remaining in order in absence of the teacher? 
6. Practice the habits of thrift in the use of money, paper, book, 
pencils, and left over materials. 
Signed. 
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g. Social Rating Scale 











STABLE 
Rating No. of cases 
20-29 points oO 
30-39 points 12 
40-49 points 23 
50-59 points ° 17 

52 

Median rating 45 
Lowest rating 30 
Highest rating 59 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

STABLE 
Boys—46% of the group 
Girlsk—62% of the group 
Median Mental age ........... 7 yrs. 
Median I. Q. 50 





Greatest gain in I. Q. 10 points 
Greatest loss in I. Q. 37 points 
Median reading grade First gr. 
Median manual training grade 





Second gr. 
Median number of social rating 
points 45 


CONCLUSIONS 











UNSTABLE 
Rating No. of cases 
20-29 points 17 
30-39 points 19 
40-49 points 15 
50-59 points 3 
54 
Median rating 37 
Lowest rating 20 
Highest rating 58 
UNSTABLE 
Boys—53% of the group 
Girls—37% of the group 
Median Mental age ........... 7 yrs. 
Median I. Q. ‘50 





Greatest gain in I. Q. 22 points 
Greatest loss in I. Q. 23 points 
Median reading grade 
. Second gr. 
Median Manual training Grade 
Second gr. 
Median number of social rating 


points 37 





There are no marked differences between the stable and unstable 
children in the State St. Binet School in regard to their intelligence 


rating or school achievement. 


The most marked difference was shown in the social rating 
scale. No stable child was rated below 30, though there were 17 un- 
stable children rated below 30. Only 3 unstable children were rated 
above 50 while there were 17 stable children rated above 50. 

Teachers often give as their opinion that the unstable defective 
is usually higher in intelligence, reads better but does poorer hand 


work than the stable defective. 
opinions. 


This study does not bear out these 
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In an analysis of 9 markedly unstable cases and 9 markedly 
stable cases the following results were found: 

Stable Unstable 
Median M. A. 76 83 
Median I. Q. 56 60 
Median M. T. Grade III IV 
Median reading grade I II 
Median social rating points 45 30 

In these outstanding cases the differences between the stable 
and unstable are not marked. The unstable, in this group show slight- 
ly higher intelligence and higher reading ability, but they also show 
higher manual training ability, than the stable cases. 


“The Windmill Man” 
Annual Play of The Training School 
Printed through the courtesy of the Vineland Daily Republican 


Before an audience of nearly a thousand which included many 
people from out of town, the children of the Vineland Training School, 
for Feeble-Minded, gave as the culmination of their half year’s work, 
their annual Christmas Play in Garrison Hall last evening. The play, 
an adaptation of the English operetta, “The Windmill Man”, was in 
three acts and five scenes, part of the action taking place in a palace 
and the rest in various parts of fairyland. 

The first scene shows the Prince and Princess playing in the 
palace gardens of “Imagiland”. They are arrogant and treat all those 
whom they consider their inferiors with cruelty, haughtiness and con- 
tempt. Breaking their toys, drowning their dolls, they are a selfish 
pair, until a messenger appears who bids them visit toyland, which 
they consent to do. 

The second scene shows them on the way to Toyland, where 
they meet the “Windmill Man”. Here they would turn back, but find 
they can only move in the one direction, forward. In “The En- 
chanted Wood”, the children are deserted by their guide, who leaves 
them to the mercy of the trees, goblins, golliwogs and ghosts, who 
began their reformation. Because of their many crimes against Toy- 
land, they are to be tried and the toy soldiers arrest them, taking 
them to the Toy Fort, where judge, jury and witnesses await them. 

The children are at last brought to realize the evil consequences 
of their misconduct and promise to be good. They are brought before 
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their father and mother, the king and queen who have been anxiously 
waiting for them, a sadder and wiser prince and princess. — 

A touch of humor was added to the playlet by the occasional 
appearance of “Doody”, a servant girl, played by Frances, who has 
lost her “little brown teapot”, and who interrupts every climax by 
her inquiry, “has anyone seen my little Brown Tea Pot.” Each ap- 
pearance of a little “Golliwog”, played by Jacob, and the “Street 
Arab”, played by Francis, also was the occasion for laughter. 

Other characters who received exceptional praise were: ‘“Wind- 
mill Man”, Joe, “The Governess”, Marietta, “The Fairy Messenger”, 
Charlie, and “Multum the dog”, played by Edwin. Among the other 
hundred and one children in the cast were: “Mad Gardener”, Philip, 
“The Tutor”, Willie, “The Cripple”, James, “His Sister”, Leslie, “First 
Footman”, Sam, “The King”, Joseph, “The Queen”, Elsie, “Major 
General,,’ Joseph, “Billie Croaker”, Frank, “A Big Golliwog”, Joseph, 
Chorus of “Little Gardeners”, “Merry Milk Maids”, “Big Tin Sol- 
diers”, “Little Tin Soldiers”, “Street Arabs”, “Big Heads”, “Fairies”, 
“Elves”, “Roses”, and Dolls”. 

Between the scenes, the audience was entertained by a number 
of selections, including a recitation, “When I’m a Man”, Marvin, 
“Christmas Song, Oh Little Town of Bethlehem”, Lee, Edwin and 
Howell; trio, “Holy Night’, by Phil, Joe and Miss Nellie; the “Lust- 
piel Overture”, by the Brass Sextet and a song “Jereusha”, by Frances. 

The music for the operetta was adapted by Hugh Kelly, one of 
the instructors of the school for whom credit is also given for the 
painting and designing of the scenery. Mrs. C. Emerson Nash was 
in charge of the production and received much favorable comment, 
as did also Miss Nellie, the blind pianist, who although seeing not 
a note plays like a Maestro, memorizing the entire musical score in- 
cluding cues and spoken parts. 

Those who have been attending the annual plays missed “Charlie”, 
who has taken part in every play for a number of years, but was, 
until recently confined to his bed by sickness. He played, however, 
in the sextette. 





The entire object of true education is to make people not merely 
do the right things, but enjoy the right things—not merely industrious, 
but to love industry—not merely learned, but to love knowledge—not 
merely pure, but to love purity—not merely just, but to hunger and 
thirst after justice. JoHN RUSKIN 
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Here and There at The Training School 
A Belated Christmas Thought 


Miss Annie 


To our boys and girls there is magic in the very sound of the 
word “Christmas” for it means great happiness to them. We have 
the “shop early” spirit so that even before Thanksgiving day we be- 
gin to talk of Christmas presents and the writing of letters to Santa 
Claus. As in the past we sent the letters written by, or for the 
children to the homes of those who have parents or other relatives, 
Many of our children have no people so Santa Claus himself has 
to be called upon to help with them. 


We had a great many parties and entertainments during the 
year, but on Christmas Eve we had the greatest party of the whole 
year. It was the time when Santa Claus himself appeared and spent 
a little while with us. An abrupt ring from the telephone at one 
end of the stage startled the children and every one knew the mean- 
ing of the call. Santa had come. Soon a jingle was heard and the 
curtain raised and more than one little fellow could hardly “keep sit- 
ting still”. After singing their Christmas songs there was great re- 
joicing when Santa called the children to shake hands with him. 
Tim as usual was the first to go. When he returned to his seat he 
said, “My, Santa has a good memory he never forgets my name”. 
(Our good Tim has shaken hands a good many years with Santa 
and his “faith” in him grows with his years). 

Nothing quite makes one feel the true spirit of Christmas like 
the Christmas music played by our band boys early on Christmas 
morning. It always thrills one. It is music one can “never forget”. 

The biggest event of the day, next to the dinner, is the giving 
of the presents from the different Santa Claus rooms. At the Bran- 
son Cottage, Baker Cottage as well as the Robison Cottage the boys 
had a double surprise when they found Professor Johnstone helping 
to give the boys their gifts. One of the boys said “gee” just too bad 
Professor did not find a box with his name on it. 

It did not take long for the boys to open their packages and 
spread them on their beds and enjoy them. After trying on their 
sweaters, gloves, roller skates, etc., the call for dinner seemed to 
come too soon. | 
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The dining rooras were most attractive with wreaths of holly at 
the various windows and ropes of laurel looped across the room and 
a number of beautiful poinsettia plants full of blooms. When the 
boys stood at their places while they sang their Grace one could not 
help but feel that Christmas was indeed in every heart. The dinner 
of roast duck, mashed white potatoes, browned sweet potatoes, cel- 
ery, peas, cranberry sauce and mince pie was eaten with a relish. 
Our boys are blessed with good appetites and they all did justice to 
the good dinner. 

After dinner visitors from the different cottages visited the boys 
and it gave them great pleasure in showing their wonderful gifts. 
After supper a number of the boys came to my office and told me 
what a good day they had had and how glad they were to have 
Charlie A. with them to enjoy the day. (Charlie had been in the 
hospital for some time). 


We surely have had a happy Christmas. 


Thanksgiving 


I went home for Thanksgiving, and because I hadn’t been there 
for some time there was lots to see all over and more that was new. 
You folks who have a family re-union and sit around a table full of 
the conventional turkey and cranberry sauce may have a good Thanks- 
giving, but I have the advantage of you... Not only can I go home 
to my own personal family (and I grant you that’s a great pleasure) 
I go home to a family of 450 boys and girls and a hundred loyal 
employees. That’s where the Training School Thanksgiving is ahead 
of all other. 

And the event begins when the rising bell rings out it’s announce- 
ment of a new day. Not everybody can take the time to go around 
to the buildings after breakfast, but that doesn’t alter the fact that 
gloriously plump ducks are being prepared for a fiery trip and great 
pans of lurid cranberry sauce are being cooled and vegetables galore 
are waiting their part in the culinary act scheduled to take place 
at noon. Its all there and 450 eager noses are aware of the pungent 
fact. 

Before we come to that delectable subject, however, lets stop 
and see what’s going on at Garrison Hall. Because we wandered 
about the grounds so long we got in after the fun had started. Prof. 
Johnstone was just finishing his talk on the history of Thanksgiving. 
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Then we realized that in olden days when a man’s living was reck- 
oned, not by the gold he stored, but by the food he had to eat, that 
the appropriate thing to do was to feast and give thanks to the Pro- 
vider of the food. It sobered us up a bit and made us think of our 
own good fortune in having the blessings of life that were ours in 
abundance. 


Upon the stage, however, was the attraction. Thirty good sized 
boxes filled with surprises for the lucky ones. Every group had a 
chance to pick out the cottage idol and to them went the boxes. The 
very first girl got a box with a live, sedate chicken bearing a 
card that gave authority to have that chicken cooked for a cottage 
“feed” when the owner gave the word. In some unaccountable man- 
ner Tim was overlooked until pretty well down the list, but a violent 
protest by a visitor brought Tim hopping down the aisle for his share 
of glory and a prize package. 

Then, after the fun at the Hall came Thanksgiving dinner. Oh 
my! It just makes your mouth water to think of it. There was roast 
duck and cranberry sauce and pumpkin pie and cohorts of vegetables 
and “fixins” of every description laid out until the tables groaned 


and the diners were amazed. Mr. Rohonert had the south dining 
rooms looking like an old Roman banquet hall and Mrs. Leavitt was 
piling tables with fruits and other delicious things that she had made 
upon her own initiative, but good gracious alive, if I try to tell 
about every one who deserves credit I might just as well go right 
down the list of institution folks for after all they made the day 
what it was. 


After that deluge of food every one just went and did what 
he wanted to, loafed around or went for a hike or took a nap— 
yes sir, it was a period of indescribably delicious lassitude that lasted 
until November 26th when that same rising bell informed the school 
that it was a glorious dream and a happy memory for another year. 

Of course, Mr. Bailey came along with his moving picture, a 
present to the school the night before and it was fine. 

Oh, it must be a comfortable, satisfactory feeling to have a 
group of loyal, enthusiastic employees such as there are at the Training 
School. We can all be thankful that there are folks like that in 
the world who are human and understanding enough to find the 
joy in working with our boys and girls. 

Thankful? Amen. SB. i. 5. 








Clinical Department Studies * 
Lloyd N. Yepsen 


CASE I 

The problem of the child whose mental defect is qualitative as 
well as quantitative is receiving more serious consideration as pro- 
gress is made in clinical psychology. It is this type of child who, 
due to the nature of his defect, is not readily detected and yet is 
the individual who unless carefully handled will become a social 
casuality. He is bright enough to not readily accept the routine, 
mediocre jobs a lower type of individual would unquestionably ac- 
cept and hold satisfactorily altho these positions are more suited to 
him than those involving responsibilities and initiative. When the 
defect is expressed by his instability the attention of an institution 
should be directed toward stabilization and not toward institutional- 
ization. This may be accomplished only when the child is made 
an individual and all steps are for his best interests and at no time 
is he “lost in the shuffle” and considered as merely one of 500 or 
1000 children. As these children approach the age when it is pos- 
sible for them to probably become wage-earners it is only natural 
that often those interested in him begin to look forward to the time 
when he will contribute to the income of the family. As these re- 
quests for dismissal become more urgent it is highly desirous that 
a very careful study be made of the child before a definite decision 
is reached. 

Joseph is such a boy. He is now 16 years 2 months of age. 
Physically he is well developed, having an average physical percentile 
of 91. Psycho-physically he is likewise above normal, his average 
psycho-physical percentile being 67. This has been true since his 
admittance in 1920. When admitted in May 1920 he tested by the 
Binet (Vineland 1920 Revision and Modification) 9 years 4 months, 
I. Q. 80; Porteus Maze Test 10 years, I. Q. 86. In June 1923 he 
tested 12 years, I. Q. 86 by the Binet; in November 1924 he tested 13 
years, I. Q. 93 by the Binet. By the Pintner-Patterson Performance 
Scale in June 1924 he obtained a median test age of 12 years, I. Q. 
86. By the Myers Mental Measure he scored 54 points which is equal 
me is the first of a series of individual case studies made in the Clinical Depart- 
ment of the Psychological Laboratory of the Training School. Additional studies will 

published from time to time some of which will be brief and others will enter into 
a more detailed treatment. It is hoped these will be found helpful to parents and 


workers in this field, but they will primarily indicate our attack of the problem in 
this department and the disposition of the case. 
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to the 8th grade or a test age of 16 years. By the Morgan Mental 
Test he obtained a test age of 9.5 years. By all tests, therefore, this 
boy cannot be classified as definitely defective with the exception of 
the Morgan and as he is not proficient along verbal lines and as 
this is distinctly a literary type of test, some allowance must be made, 
His level, then, is that of a dull normal with a deficiency along verbal 
lines and particularly those involving written responses or written 
language. The changing Intelligence Quotient of the Binet is caus- 
ed by the borderline responses in the previous tests and his develop- 
ment through teaching and contacts for these tests were those most 
influenced by teaching and training. 


By the Porteus Social Rating Scale in 1922 he was given a 
rating of 32 indicating probable social sufficiency with a certain amount 
of supervision and control. He is dull normal and not now capable 
of adequately handling his own affairs unsupervised. Tempermentally 
he is slightly unstable as has been demonstrated by his inability to 
adjust himself. At this time this would make for uncertain adjust- 
ment especially as he is now passing thru the adolescent period. In 
a not too complicated situation with adequate supervision he should 
be able to float in society. Unless, however, those in the home en- 
vironment are fully appreciative of all these facts and do not view 
him primarily as a wage earner or an assistance in the home he will 
not succeed. 


Whatever success he might attain will be through work. Should 
he return to his home, employment must be available outside the 
home at once. An additional period of one or two years of the 
type of training he has been receiving here would be of great value 
in stabilizing this boy. This would make him less liable to come 
again to the attention of those interested in this type of individual 
for superimposed upon the dull normal level of intelligence are to 
be found his behavior difficulties. 





I haven’t got to make over the universe; I’ve only got to do my 
own small job, and to look up often at the trees and the hills and the 
sky and be friendly with all men. . -—Davip GRAYSON 





Good roads, flowers, parks, better schools, trees, pure water, fresh 
air, sunshine and work for everybody—these things, to me are re- 
ligion. —RoBerT COLLYER 
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